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EDITORIAL. 


WE regret to learn that the Leyton Borough Council has followed 
the bad example of East Ham in transferring its library responsi- 
bilities from the ad hoc Library Committee to the Education Com- 
mittee. The case is worse than that of East Ham in that the 
Borough Council is not the education authority and the library 
system, with its library staff, consisting of men of life-long experi- 
ence, will be handed over to the County Education Committee. 
Such transfers are not made in order to promote the efficiency 
of the library but because the Councils are under the delusion that 
by some species of financial legerdemain a library service will be 
provided without payment on their part. As the promoters of the 
1919 Act certainly did not intend any such actions as this, we 
hope that the Library Association may be able to do something 
a the transfer takes effect. Our hope, we are bound to admit, 
is a faint one. 
* * * * 

The question of fiction in public libraries assumes an ever- 
increasing importance. Daily, librarians receive from quite reputable 
publishers novels which reviews describe as “ fine,” “ courageous,” 
‘ transcripts of life,” “‘ noble studies,” “ delicate treatments,” and 
so on, which are merely studies in sex, lingerie and admired 
depravity. There never was a time since that of Aphra Behn 
when so many dirty-minded young scribes were displaying their 
experiences (usually purely, or rather impurely, mental) publicly, 
or when so little of the craftsmanship of story-telling—the only 
justification for novels at all—was displayed. Our view, after careful 
consideration, is that no novel can now be bought safely on the 
name of its publisher or on the opinion of the reviewers alone. 
Many of the latter, indeed, are themselves novelists of the type. 
Librarians have a high moral responsibility in the matter. They 
can exclude no book that is an honest attempt to portray life, but 
they must remember that the love of indecency is almost universal ; 
and it is better to buy one sane, clean book in large numbers than 
fifty of the average examples falling from the press. Such a course 
is good morality and sound librarianship. 


* * * * 


There can be no doubt that the time is approaching when a 
restatement of library economy in the terms of to-day is desirable. 
That there are questionings of accepted theories of classification 
the articles we have published by Mr. L. R. McColvin and Mr. L. 
Burgess are evidence, and the catalogue stands to-day on a footing 
radically different from its position a quarter-century ago. Not 
only in such detailed technics, but in general propositions, as Mr. 
Edward Green points out in this number, is there room for recon- 
sideration. We are glad, therefore, to announce that in our next 
issue we shall begin the publication of a series of studies on Modern 
Library Administration by Mr. Berwick Sayers which the author 
describes in the first chapter as “‘ a review of certain cardinal admini- 
strative activities in the light of the new possibilities, demands and 
difficulties of our own day.” 
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One of the significant facts of the time is the number of libraries 
which do not issue Annual Reports. The reason given is economy. 
Another possible reason is that some librarians feel that their 
results are not quite good enough to justify their publication. The 
first reason is a false one, and the second is unfortunate. The 
annual report is a library’s contribution to the general library 
information of the country, and it should be also a very definite 
statement to its own authority of value given for money spent, 
as well as the best approach to the public press and the immediate 

blic it serves. We ask librarians to reconsider this matter. We 

ve heard of library committees who regard reports as “ a self- 
glorification of the principal officers,” but that is a form of nonsense 
which can be overcome with patience. 


There is no antagonism between the library and the book- 
seller ; rather there is, or should be, co-operation and mutual help. 
The bulletin of the Newark Public Library, New Jersey, recently 
published a directory of Newark bookshops to guide the would-be 
buyer and owner of books in which the kind of service each offers 
was indicated. We notice, too, from the Year-Round Bookselling 
News, the very live little periodical of the American National 
Association of Book Publishers, that local booksellers are again 
and again advised to consult the librarian in regard to books which 
should have a topical interest. This is not very much done in 
England, but there is a chance here it seems to us for librarians and 
booksellers to come together for their mutual benefit. 


* * * * 


We have now given sufficient space to the question of the modern 
library assistant, and our purpose, which was to stimulate interest 
in his well-being, has been achieved, as our correspondents, polite 
and impolite, and the anonymous articles (to which the second 
adjective applies) in The Library Assistant, prove. It was, of 
course, quite natural that our young friends should feel annoyed 
in proportion to the truth of our contentions. We would now ask 
our much-appreciated correspondents, and the writers of verse 
who favour us with their inspirations on this subject, as well as 
our regular contributors, to allow a good work, well done, to remain 
in that satisfactory state. 


* * id . 


In this issue of The Library World we publish an interesting 
letter from the Borough Librarian of Fulham. He states that the 
new volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are to be supplied 
on fine India paper, and having taken the matter up with the pub- 
lishers, they have replied, it seems, in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
It would appear that these publishers do not understand the 
requirements of the Public Libraries. The letter s s for itself, 
and we suggest, as Mr. Walker has already pointed out, that it is 
time librarians made their special requirements clear to the 
publishers. 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF SUBJECTS. 


Many years ago a stranger visited our town with a view to settli 
therein. He inspected our services and seemed particularly pl 

with all that the public library offered him. In consequence, he 
transferred his worldly goods and possessions to the town of his 
adoption. Movement in those far-off days was simple—none had 
heard or expected our modern housing bother. Transfer from one 
town to another was of easy and swift accomplishment, even unto 
the type associated with the moon. 

However, he that was a stranger became one of us, and straight- 
way, as I heard he intended, blossomed forth as a borrower from 
the public library. He was welcomed by the Librarian who cour- 
teously explained to him the various wheels and gadgets that are 
part of the mystery of librarianship. After a short time, the New 
Borrower knew all the little short cuts to the enjoyment of the 
contents of the library. Particularly was he impressed with the 
scheme of arrangement of the books—called a classification, he was 
informed. He learned and appreciated the Relations of Subjects 
and appeared happy because he felt that, unaided, he could track 
down that which he required. But his elation was shortlived as 
will shortly be apparent. The Librarian was called to a higher 
sphere where his talents might have even greater opportunities 
for exercise. In consequence, another appeared in his place. 
Gazing around and examining the arrangements, he speedily came 
to the conclusion—helped by the fact _ he had to justify his 
appointment by some form of spring-cleaning—that everything 
ais ome. Without more ado, he buckled into things and soon 
re-classified and re-arranged the library according to his ideas, 
and, as in the first case, with full and complete desire to make the 
library of the greatest service to the public. The New Borrower, 
who had been away on holiday for a brief period, wandered down 
to the library full of the desire to taste of subjects that recently 
had caught his fancy. Lo! and behold, he was completely lost 
when he entered again the portals. Bewildered, he wandered up 
and down. In this corner he knew the books on miniatures used 
to rest, and in that one he always found the gems of English essays. 
What had happened? He enquired and discovered the New 
Librarian. This Librarian explained at great length how his pre- 
decessor’s conceptions of the Greatest Good for the Greatest 
Number were all wrong, and that as he was ¢he authority on classifi- 
cation, things were now as they should be. The New Borrower 
learnt again the Relations of Subjects. He marvelled greatly that 
subjects could have so many relations. But there, he had been 
told so by one who should know and, of course, it must be so. Thus 
he came in time to appreciate the library in its new form, and his 
face glowed with the happiness that comes with accomplishment. 
But, alas! again was he to be humbled. This librarian departed 
even as the other to a field offering, perhaps, a little more money—a 
minor consideration—but unbounded opportunities. » Another 
librarian appeared. He saw and was horror-stricken. “ This is 
all wrong,” quoth he. ‘‘ Horses may be ‘ Domestic Animals’ but 
they pull carts, therefore they should be classed as ‘ Transport.’ ” 
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Like unto the first he had to justify his existence, and he too adopted 
Spring-cleaning as his god. The New Borrower arrived in the 
middle of it, wondered and asked questions. Again did he hear 
of the Relations of Subjects, and again did he unlearn all that the 
other librarians had taught him. Once more he had visions of 
everlasting happiness, but as before he was disappointed. The 
New Borrower soon realised that he was a victim of a vicious circle. 
After a few years a librarian would depart and, sure enough, another 
would arrive. Hands would be held up in horror at the spectacle 
bequeathed by the preceding librarian, and the turmoil would 
start again. Yet, through years and year the New Borrower, now 
an old man, bore it all uncomplaining until at last his reason seemed 
to go. Morning and night he was heard frequently to babble of 
the “ Relations of Subjects.” ‘‘ Now if he places that there, then 
this must rest here, and as he places this here then that must surely 
be over there, andif . . 

Morat: The Public Library exists for the Public Service. 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL LIBRARIES. 
By Epwarp GREEN, Chief Librarian, Halifax. 
Tue growth of the municipal library system in this country and its 
increasing and almost endless ramifications necessitate a periodical 
revision of ideas in order to meet changing needs and circumstances. 
Just as the commercial man finds it desirable to vary his methods 
for a variety of reasons, so should the library administrator introduce 
any necessary es which are dictated by experience or which are 
calculated to enlarge the usefulness of his institution. In the early 
days of the public library movement, many of our larger towns 
eae ted the policy of a central town reference library with district 
— libraries, but later entrants to the library field 

lending and reference departments with branches for their 
obese. Now, in a library chiefly or wholly for students, 
as example, a reference library, there can be no two opinions as to 
the value of concentrating in one centre all books of a reference or 
specialized nature. Such are for the student who usually knows 
what he wants, where to find and how to use it. In the case of 
books for home reading, more particularly in meeting the needs of 
the general reader, who is less efficiently equipped than the student, 
other considerations do, or should, condition the policy. It is being 
increasingly realised that the general reader needs perhaps more 
help than he usually gets or it is possible, under present conditions, 
to give him. The difficulties include the huge numbers of people 
visiting any large and active central lending library, and the too 
small staffs usually found in British libraries. t is only too 
parent that a more intelligent and better use of public lending 
fibraries will have to be sought in personal contact with small groups 
of readers, and possibly in a greater number of smaller centres. 
One can do little with a mob, but there are great possibilities with 
small or selected groups. If this is so, it is in the small, the district 
or the branch library, adequately and efficiently staffed, where 
extension work on lines of personal contact is most likely to be 


C. 
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fruitful. It seems, then, that some of our older librarians—some- 
times, alas! disparagingly spoken of by their successors—were, in 
some of their ideas, on right lines, and particularly in this matter 
of a central reference with smaller branch lending libraries. 

Centralization may be urged on grounds of economy in staffing 
and upkeep, but in these days of growing recognition of the public 
library as a social and educational force, it does seem that instead 
of adding to already huge lending collections it would be wiser 
to open additional centres where the work could be developed on 
lines of personal contact and helpful suggestion. 


A LITTLE KNOWN AND REMARKABLE 
LIBRARY. 
By James Cassipy. (Continued). 

In another Department we are introduced to from three to four 
thousand Arabic and Persian Manuscripts (as distinguished from 
printed books) in cases. Those responsible for the care and safe 
custody are constantly engaged in preparing them for the binders. It 
is a long and laborious work, demanding erudition, skill and no small 
amount of patience. In this room is the valuable Orme’s Collection, 
consisting of Topographical Manuscripts, diaries, etc., all rich in 
valuable information hitherto unpublished. We are permitted by 
our guide to handle, with reverential care, the Masabih, a cele- 
brated Arabic book, written in the fourteenth century. The last 
page of the book is bordered with the imprints of seals, impressed 
at various times by its various owners. At a glance it would be 
quite easy for a novice to mistake the imprints for old post-marks. 

One of the most valuable, remarkable and interesting collec- 
tions of Oriental Manuscripts is that gathered together with great 
patience, industry and at large expense, by Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, and presented in 1838 to the Library. A few words con- 
cerning the late Mr. Hodgson may here be permitted. He was for 
many years British Resident at the Court of Nepal, a member of the 
Institute of France ; Fellow of the Royal Society ; a Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. He died in his ninety-fifth year. Sir 
William Wilson Hunter says of him: ‘‘ Had he died seventy years 
previously he would have been mourned as the most brilliant young 
scholar whom the Civil Service has produced. Had he died in middle 
life he would have been remembered as the masterly diplomatist 
who held quiet the Kingdom of Nepal and the warlike Himalayan 
races, throughout the disasters of the Afghan War. Had he died at 
threescore years of age he would have been honoured as the muni- 
ficent Englishman who enriched the museums of Europe with his 
collections, enlarged the old boundaries of more than one science, and 
opened up a new field of original research. He outlived his contem- 
poraries. In 1883 the learned Italian, Count Angelo di Gubernatis, 
when introduced to him, exclaimed: ‘Surely not the veritable 
Hodgson, the founder of our Buddhist studies. He, alas! is dead 
these many years.” In 1889, when Oxford conferred on him her 
degree of D.C.L., the Sheldonian rang with welcome to the beauti- 
ful white-haired scholar who seemed to have stepped forth from a 
bygone world. Many of his honours came to him when young: 
some arrived toolate. . . . It wasas British Resident at an Indian 
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Court that Hodgson earned his highest claims upon the nation. His’ 
contributions to scholarship were of three kinds. He was the 
me and most munificent collector of manuscripts, ancient texts 
and vernacular tracts that ever went to India. . . . His mag- 
nificent liberality enriched not only the British Museum, the India 
Office Library, and the Asiatic Societies in Great Britain and in 
India, but also the Institute of France and the Soci *té Asiatique de 
Paris with treasures which have not yet been completely explored. 
He tells in a letter to the Bengal Asiatic Society how he collected 
over sixty MSS. and texts which he is despatching to the Society 
and hopes they will be found as intrinsically valuable as they are 
bulky. ‘ I procured them,’ he wrote, ‘ from Archives of the Buddhist 
Monastery of Sayambhunath, and from the poor traffickers and 
monks who annually visit Nepal. Many of the works are mere 
fragments and practically destroyed by time and dirt—popular 
tracts suited to the capacity and wants of the humbler classes of 
Society, among whom they were found not without frequent sur- 
prise that literature should be so common, in such a region as Tibet, 
and that it should be so widely diffused as to reach persons covered 
with filth and possessed of not one of those thousand luxuries 
which, at least in our ideas, go before the great luxury of books, 
nor can I account for it unless by supposing that the hordes of 
priests, secular and regular, with which the country swarms, have 
been driven by the tedium of this life to these admirable uses of 
their time. The invention of printing the Tibetans no doubt got 
from China, but the universal use they make of it is a merit of their 
own. The poorest fellow who visits this valley is seldom without 
the religious tract, and from every part of his dress dangle charms, 
made up in slight cases, whose interior exhibits the neatest work- 
manship in print.’ Referring to the abundance of MSS., specimens 
of which he then forwarded, Hodgson comments on the universal 
use of writing in Tibet as scarcely less remarkable than the wide 
diffusion of printed books. These MSS. he had obtained from the 
humblest individuals, and their numbers and variety are worthy 
of note. The printing of Tibet is performed by wooden block presses 
which, however, are often beautifully engraved. Their writing 
exhibits fine specimens of very graceful penmanship.” 

Another famous and valuable manuscript collection is that 
made by Lieut.-Colonel Colin Mackenzie, at one time Surveyor- 
General of India. The characters are Tamil, inscribed on palm 
leaves. Through a considerable part of his career Mackenzie 
collected in person the various MSS., visiting in the course of his 
surveying operations almost all the remarkable places between the 
Krishna and Cape Comorin, and being accompanied in the journeys 
by bis native assistants, who were employed to take copies of all 
inscriptions, and obtain from the Brahmins of the Temples, or 
learned men in the towns or villages, copies of all records in their 
possession of original statements of local traditions. When not 
himself in the field, Colonel Mackenzie was accustomed to despatch 
his native agents into different districts to prosecute similar inquiries, 
furnishing, during their absence either in English or in their own 
language, to be subsequently translated, reports of their progress. 
Their personal expenses were in general defrayed by the department 
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to which they were attached, but all extra expenditure and the cost 
of all purchases were defrayed by Colonel Mackenzie himself. The 
outlay thus incurred probably exceeded a lakh of rupees, which sum 
was liberally sanctioned by the Court of Directors for the purchase 
of the documents. The collection contains 1,568 manuscripts in all, 
and to arrive at anything like an estimate of its value to Indian 
history and statistics, it would be necessary for an individual to 
possess a familiarity with fourteen languages and sixteen hundred 
characters, which can scarcely be expected from the moderns. 

The Burmese collection, said to have been présented by the 
King of Burmah, is unequalled from many points of view. “ It 
consisted, originally, of about 1,150 numbers,” says Professor VY. 
Fausbell. “‘ 800 are now missing, having either been looted during 
the War or lent out at the time when the Library was removed to 
the India Office. The collection consists of three sorts of MSS. 
Some are purely Pali MSS., some purely Burmese, and some 
Pali and Burmese; namely, commentaries on Pali books. The 
Pali MSS. are generally carefully and nicely written in bold Bur- 
mese characters, on long palm leaves, usually with nine lines in a 
page and beautifully got up with gilt-edges leaves, enclosed in 
gilt boards, but the leaves are seldom ornamented. On the left side 
of the leaf is the numbering, in letters, and on the right side the 
title of the book, or the section, in Burmese. With only one 
exception all the MSS. are written on palm leaves.” It is pleasing 
to know that many well-educated ladies, amongst them a number of 
“ Girton Girls ” with leisure at their command, are taking up the 
study of Pali, and doing excellent work in translating these native 
writings. The Pali characters are very delicate and beautiful, and 
we can scarcely imagine a more interesting labour for women of 
culture than the study and translation of Pali. 

Colonel Phayre’s interesting collection is another which it was 
our good fortune to examine. It is kept in a carefully locked case 
in the Reading Room, and is a complete edition, in Burmese 
characters, of the Burmese Tripitaka—canon of the Buddhist Sacred 
Books. It consists of twenty-nine volumes. One of these we 
inspected with the assistance of the Librarian. It was cosily ensconced 
in a cedar-wood box, padded with embossed crimson velvet, and 
hollowed in the centre. The volume itself was swathed about in an 
elaborately decorated cloth, the whole tied round again and again 
with amber silk. The fragrance emitted by the palm leaf book, as 
the wrappings were removed, suggested spikenard, myrrh, and 
other costly scents. 

An important collection of Sanscrit manuscripts is that known 
as Dr. Buhler’s. It is as yet untranslated (awaiting possibly the 
awakening of our young men and women from their charmed sleep 
induced by the glamour of periodical sensational fiction). We 
examined one work, drawn haphazard from the collection. It was 
written to the order of a Hindu king, and is a history of Pegu from 
the earliest times. It is as yet unread by the Administrators of our 
Indian Empire, and lies with many other MSS. doubtless equally 
rich in oriental history. 

A collection of another kind, and the last that we shall notice, 
is that known as Colonel Johnson’s collection. It consists, for the 
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most part, of illuminated Indian drawings. The first book we 
selected to into is distinguished as Book 36. It consists of 
thirty-six illustrated pages. The vivid colourings are positively 
deadiong to the eyes of an European looking upon them for the first 
time. Representations of the shining sun light up the pages in a 
manner altogether surprising. The magnificent ivory tint of the 
flesh surpasses the flesh tints produced by such a past-master as the 
late Lord Leighton. The details of the work are exquisite, but 
the total ignorance of perspective evinced by the artists leads to 
perplexing and frequently ludicrous results. 

We have already alluded to the cases of Curios placed in the 
Reading-Room for the inspection of readers. In one we noticed 
some outline portraits, apparently embossed, of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. We were informed that they were produced by 
native artists entirely by means of their finger nails. 

Amongst other interesting objects we saw a copy of the Koran, 
in an outer case of jade and an inner case of gold filigree. The 
sacred book was beautifully traced in MS., the whole thing was 
about the size of an ordinary watch. 

One of the most unique objects in the Museum is a curious 
“ Register of Tippu Sultan’s Dreams.” These, it is said, he caused 
to be recorded every morning ; they were then interpreted to him, 
and when it pleased him he guided his conduct according to the 
revelation ; when, on the other hand, he did not care to attend to its 
purport, he ignored the teaching. Here, too, are his Memoirs. 

A complete scroll of minute manuscripts, beautifully illustrated, 
was unrolled for our close inspection. When coiled and inserted in 
its tiny case it is scarcely larger round than a lead pencil. Good 
sight and steady hands must have belonged to the expert caligraphers 
who produced these rare specimens of their art. 

There is no object in the Reading-Room looked at with more 
interest and admiration than the Great Stone found among the ruins 
of Babylon and inscribed in Cuneiform characters which tells not only 
its own history but that of the fall of Babylon the Great. This 
stone is mentioned in “ Helps to the Study of the Bible” and is 
well shown in Plate 49. The description we give word for word by 
this admirable text-book. 

Three columns from a Cuneiform text of Nebuchadnezzar II., 
King of Babylon (B.c. 605-561) (inscribed in archaic Babylonian 
characters upon a black basalt slab found among the ruins of 
Babylon, now in the India Office). 

This text records the genealogy and titles of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and declares his reverence for the gods Marduk and Nebo. To 
build a temple in honour of the god Marduk, Nebuchadnezzar has 
brought together gold, silver, precious stones, bronze, costly woods, 
etc.; and he describes the great works, architectural and other, 
which he undertook to the glory of his gods, the beauty of his city, 
and the good of his people. He restored and completed Ingur 
Bel and Nimilti Bel, the great walls of Babylon, which his father 
Nabopolassar had begun, and he fortified Babylon on all sides. 

In concluding our paper on this little known and remarkable 
library we would point out that the statues, paintings and framed 
prints in its possession have been carefully described by William 
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Foster, Esq., B.A., in a handy little volume of some sixty-six pages, 
indexed under the heading, Subjects, Artists and Rooms. 

In the Store-Rooms on another floor are many valuable books, 
which are reserved for presentation as opportunity occurs to various 
Learned Societies. It is to be hoped that they will not all speak at 
once, or we may be regarded as he who troubleth the Library. 


LIBRARIES FOR LIBRARIANS. 
A NOTE. 

“ARISTARCHUS ” has come “ to the conclusion that of the many 
instruments we play on at different times and with varying success, 
the Technical Training Drum does not need any more banging.” 
If by this statement he means that we should sack the percussion 
man from our professional jazz-band we must disagree ; if instead 
he would only relegate this gentleman to the background, whence, 
nevertheless, he will continue to provide the rhythm and vitality 
which will give directness and solidity to the seductive chortlings 
of the saxophone of general education, the sarrusophone of social 
propaganda, the bassoon of administrative development and the 
trombone of big wages, short hours, prestige and halos for all, we 
will accept the dictum. Though the business man studies the 
psychology of advertising he doesn’t forget that someone has to 
know how to make the goods or run his factory and office. 

The Big Drum is, however, but an introduction. In many 
orchestras the drummer is (don’t say because he may be one of less 
intelligence than the others!) the librarian. And I would speak 
about the library of our band—or rather, libraries. 

We have three good collections of professional literature— 
those of the L.A. and the A.A.L. and the Thomas Greenwood 
Library—available to all, and many individual libraries have their 
own Library Economy collections, some of which are worthy to be 
ranked with these. 

Nevertheless, though we have devoted our energies to the task 
of providing libraries for others, we have not given ourselves a really 
satisfactory collection. The three libraries are all well administered ; 
so far, at any rate, as their postal service is concerned, we have 
always received prompt and courteous attention. Yet there are 
innumerable useful items not to be found in any. We have not in 
England a comprehensive library on librarianship, containing every 
item of interest and significance published (especially) in the English 
language, and kept well up to date. There should be such a collec- 
tion—or, at least, a substitute as suggested later. 

These collections, to begin with, have not been built up 
systematically ; they have “ grown” haphazard from a miscellany 
of gifts, review copies, and (possibly) occasional purchases. We 
would not be satisfied with such a method for the acquirement of 
our ordinary library accessions. We are faced with two needs—to 
make good past deficiencies and to keep up to date. These are our 
proposals. 

The Library Association should make itself responsible for the 
provision of an adequate technical library, co-operating with the 
A.A.L. The most desirable step to take next would be to encourage 
the preparation of a thorough bibliography of the material relating 
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to our work. The task would be admirable as a thesis subject, and 
much more useful than some of the sterile topics chosen. However 
the bibliography were compiled it would be checked with the 
L.A. and A.A.L. library catalogues. Lists of desired items would 
then be published in the L.A.R., readers being asked either to 
present the items to the L.A. Library or, if that is impossible, to 
state if copies are in their own collections. After this is would be 
necessary to consider the purchase of important missing items. 
Then the bibliggraphy could be published and, suitably marked, 
would serve as a catalogue of the Libraries and a guide to the 
whereabouts of all traceable items. 

Failing the compilation of such a bibliography much could be 
done, by the publication of lists of wanted books, missing parts, 
etc., to improve the existing L.A. collection. To keep the library up 
to date it should be the function of a small sub-committee to keep 
in touch with current publications, to write for donations, and 
recommend purchases. 

This leads to the crucial point, finance. One does not like to 
suggest any additional burden for the L.A.; nevertheless one may 
point out that it is one of the duties of the Association to collect 
and maintain a library and so any necessary expenditure is legiti- 
mate. Further, only a small sum would be needed to purchase the 
few items which could not be obtained as gifts. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will be given serious con- 
sideration, for there is no institution which degenerates and becomes 


useless so quickly as a library without a regular income. 
L. R. McC. 


TRAINING OF BOOKSELLERS. 


We have been interested in a little article in the (American) 
Publishers’ Weekly for April 10th, 1926. A great deal of it appears 
to us to apply equally to British conditions. It would be an excel- 
lent idea if the average British bookseller’s assistant went through 
a course of training such as that given to librarians at University 
College, London. Here is the little article :— 

“ Booksellers for many reasons may well pause and consider 
the suggestions contained in the announcements from the Carnegie 
Corporation outlining new support for the library movement in 
this country, important not only because it means an increasingly 
effective and wide-spread use of books, which must interest authors 
and publishers, but also because of the emphasis the plan plays on 
library training. 

“ Half of the appropriation, i.e., $2,000,000 in all, is definitely 
for the purpose of library training, $1,000,000 to go to the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school connected with some university, a 
school which will serve as a capstone for American training in the 
production and use of books ; $1,000,000 to go to the other training 
agencies such as the graduate school at the University of Illinois 
and the several one-year courses in different colleges of the country 
as well as to the many training classes in connection with public 
libraries and summer schools. 

“In the book trade as well as in the library field this emphasis 
on training should be uppermost in everyone’s mind. In book- 
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stores even more than in libraries the institution is a shadow of the 
personality of its directors and assistants, and more criticisms are 
levelled at bookstores because of inadequate service than are ever 
made because of incomplete stocks. The old method of training 
by apprenticeship, once suitable for all forms or business, is not 
enough. There must be increased effort in the shops, and joint 
effort in communities as well as college training to provide systematic 
preparation for this important vocation. 

“‘ Pioneer work in this direction has been done by Miss Graham 
in the high school of Philadelphia ; by the National Association of 
Book Publishers through its support of the courses at the College 
of the City of New York ; by Simmons College in its new one-year 
course of bookselling training.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR HEsycuivus, 

Surely it is time for us to join in the general protest against 
the scorn which is being levied upon us from all quarters. 

Do you realise that 

THE FATHERS OF THE PROFESSION 

are gathered together, or rather, combining forces in the press, 
and we are being mercilessly dissected as if we were interesting 
specimens of humanity. Imagine them at a loose end for “ copy ” 
for the lighter vein of their journalism and mentally reviewing likely 
topics. Everything seems to have been exhausted when one has a 
happy thought—“ the average assistant!’’ The idea fascinates 
him and he at once writes a decidedly unflattering article—the 
second stands aloof until he sees that the unfortunate victim is on 
the defensive, then joins the fray and pours forth epithets chosen 
to reduce the object of their scorn to pulp. Naturally such unjust 
criticism is not to be taken impassively and there is even greater 
retaliation. The third watches the whole proceedings curiously, 
no doubt thinking ‘“‘ what fools these mortals be ’’—while the 
remainder are probably hugely enjoying the success with which the 
conflagration has spread. 

We are accused of being 

MERCENARY. 

Few assistants who are members of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians begrudge the seven shillings subscription. Of course, 
there is always chaff with the grain but it usually happens that 
those who are not keen on their work have not joined the Associa- 
tion at all, or have resigned. There is more to be said upon the 
cost of attending all meetings of the Associations—particularly of 
the Divisions, as often the libraries in the area are far apart and 
travelling expenses are heavy. The average junior cannot frequently 
afford fifteen shillings for one outing, and because he fails to attend 
all meetings it does not follow that he is apathetic or disinterested. 
There is yet another point before we leave the financial side. Has 
the staff of any library at which a meeting has been held been heard 
to grumble at the cost of entertaining? I think not! 

Now a word about 
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Licut LITERATURE. 

Why shouldn’t an assistant mingle the ridiculous with the sublime 
at times? Readers are supposed to be assisted to select books 
and their individual tastes must be considered. Take, for example, 
the old lady who brings to the counter “ The Beloved Vagabond,” 
by Locke, and asks if it is a “ nice”’ book. Is it possible (or even 
polite) to say superciliously, “* I am sorry I have not read the book,” 
or “‘ Locke is not considered an intellectual writer,” or “I should 
recommend you to read ‘ The Wild Ass’s Skin,’ by Balzac”? Of 
course, a good all-round knowledge of literature is essential for 
efficient service, but it is impossible to get away from the fact that 
the greater percentage of borrowers read fiction, and it is they who 
frequently ask advice. As the intelligence of assistants has been 
queried lately, I asked an unsuspecting junior to give me the names 
of the last three books she had read. They were these :— 

Galsworthy’s “ Caravan.” 

“ By an Unknown Disciple.” 

Shaw’s “‘ You Never Can Tell.” 
Hardly on a par with “ Dracula,” are they? It is decidedly unfair 
to roe he the majority by the weaknesses of a few, and I doubt if 
Mr. Pamphlet made similar enquiries before writing his article in 
The Librarian. 

On approaching a second junior—giving her no inkling of my 
aim, but letting her think that I was querying an overdue book 
she had borrowed—I got a list which was even more illuminating :— 

Shaw’s “Saint Joan.” 
Anatole France’s “ Joan of Arc.” 
And “ Bindle,” ‘‘ Bindle on the Rocks,” etc. 
I say illuminating because, after all, not only are there all sorts of 
people in the world—each of us has all sorts of moods. No doubt 
Bindle will be ousted in a day or two by some other branch of serious 


reading. 

I’m afraid our chiefs judge us by the books they see on staff 
room tables, etc.—the idle recreation of odd moments—or by the 
books we borrow for our relatives. Though on that statement we 
must not place too much reliance. 

Our CHIEF 
carries home an enormous quantity of books—using a suit case 
for the purpose. And though some of them are too horribly stodgy 
for words the majority are very much like post-war versions of 
“ Dracula.” He is fond—too fond, perhaps, for the suspicious—of 
saying that these latter are for his wife. We wonder. Most likely 
he reads some of them, like the Bindle—Saint Joan girl; maybe 
the stodgy ones are carried for appearance sake—though that is 
doubtful as he is a lazy man. At least, we overheard him telling a 
borrower that “‘ Inspector French’s Greatest Case’ was a rattling 


good yarn. 
How Dors HE Know? 
I wonder whether, in the course of all their talk about co-opera- 
tion, the interchange of tickets, and the interchange of books, our 
librarians will ever think about the 
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INTERCHANGE OF ASSISTANTS ? 

It would be a godsend to those who are in the provinces, ially, 
with few opportunities to see how other libraries are run. It might 
cause a little inconvenience to the staff but this would be more than 
compensated by the new ideas and new enthusiasm an assistant 
would bring back from a visit to a better library and the content- 
ment she would learn if her exchange had been less fortunate. 
Surely it would be easy to arrange. The assistants could “ swap ” 
homes, or lodgings, as is done in the holiday exchange of English 
and French schoolboys and girls. In time we might even get a 
chance to see what American libraries really are like. 

No doubt we shall bring more wrath upon our heads through 
entering the arena as advocates of the “ invertebrate” assistant 
(strange that “ protozoan " was not thought of !), but who cares. 

Yours, HyMENAEUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’| 


LIBRARY NEWS. 
An Exhibition of Works by Modern Artists was opened at the 
Alfred East Art Gallery, KETTERING, by the Right Hon. Earl 
Spencer, accompanied by the Countess Spencer, on Saturday, 
May 22nd, in the presence of a representative gathering from the 
county and town. 

The Exhibition has been collected and arranged by Mr. T. C. 
Gotch, P.R.B.C., R.I., R.P., and Miss Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A., 
Hon. Curator of the Gallery. 

It consists of a small but choice collection, mainly of cabinet 
works, by twenty-eight artists, and the interest of the exhibition 
is much enhanced by a portrait of the late Earl Spencer by Sir 
Wm. Orpen, and of four charcoal drawings by the late J. S. Sargent, 
which were graciously loaned by Earl Spencer. Amongst the other 
artists exhibiting mention may be made of R. A. Bell, S. J. Lamorna 
Birch, A. Stanhope Forbes, T. C. Gotch, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch, J. Olsson, F. Salisbury, H. Speed, H. S. Tuke, 
etc., etc. 

The Exhibition is attracting large numbers of visitors, who are 
at the same time able to visit the East Collection of pictures, which 
are housed in the same building. 


NOTE. 

Our American contemporary, Libraries, publishes the following 
very pleasing “‘ Note from England.” 

“The paragraph on page 128 of March Libraries, relative to 
the British Library Association representatives, at the anniversary 
meeting of the A.L.A., may now be supplemented. Two further 
names must be added to those of Messrs. Pacy, Pitt and Powell. 
Both are members of the younger generation who have attained 
eminence in the library profession. Mr. C. Nowell, Librarian of 
Coventry, and formerly sub-librarian at Norwich, is one of the 
most thoughtful and far-sighted librarians in England. Coventry 
is now almost an ideal library from the point of view of an intensely 
busy and serious manufacturing community. 
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“ The other member of the party will represent most worthily 
the British woman librarian. Miss ‘ Nancy’ Cooke is as able as 
she is charming. Educated at Cheltenham College, she obtained 
the post of librarian to the Gloucester County Library when that 
was instituted. The great success of her library work, particularly 
in the establishment of motor transport, gained for her the position 
as librarian of Kent County library. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity to welcome the younger librarians of Great Britain to the 
national meetings. The welcome will not be wanting in pleasure 


or in spontaneity.” 
REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 

BLackBuRN Public Library.—Report for the year ended March 
31st, 1926. Librarian and Curator, R. Ashton, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 129,400. Income from 2.632d. Rate, £7,475. Stock: 
Lending, 26,287; Juvenile, 4,921; Reference, 25,275; School 
Libraries, 5,967. Additions: Lending, 7,456; Reference, 425. 
Issues : Lending, 271,530; Juvenile, 57,685; Reference, 25,439 ; 
School Libraries, 118,389. Borrowers, 15,541. 

All the alterations connected with the Adult and Junior Lending Libraries 
have been completed and since the re-opening the results have been highly 
satisfactory. The issues from these departments show an increase of nearly 
100,000 over the previous highest figures, those of 1923. The attention of 
business firms is especially drawn to the list of newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals which may be seen at the Library, among which is a large number 
of trade and technical journals. 

Coventry Public Libraries—A Year’s Work, 1925-26. City 
Librarian, Charles Nowell, F.L.A. Population, 135,000. Stock: 
Lending, 39,505; Reference, 18,347; Local Collection, 3,096; 
Teachers and Parents’ Collection, 2,719; Commercial and 
Technical Library, 5,061; School Libraries, 3,142; Branches, 
32,223. Additions, 8,907. Withdrawals, 3,805. Issues: Lend 
ing, 188,725; School Libraries, 56,013; Branches, 239,268. 
Borrowers, 35,001. Branches, 3. 

The year under review has been one of sustained good service and steady 
progress in all departments and undertakings. A new departure was the 
establishment of an Intermediate collection, to bridge the gap between the 
Junior and Adult Lending Libraries. Though the collection is, as yet, small, 
it has met with great success and appreciation. The work among the children, 
both in the Schools and at the Libraries, has been particularly heavy and at 
the same time enjoyable and most useful. 

NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD Public Library.—15th and 16th Annual 
Reports, August, 1923, to July, 1925. Librarian, Percy Hard- 
man, M.L.A. Population, 19,800. Stock: Lending, 7,096; 
Reference, 1,327. Additions, 1,246. Issues: Lending, 120,719 
(for two years). Borrowers, 2,287. 

The Library is under the process of re-classification on the Dewey System. 
The Report shows a steady progress in all departments. 

Norwicu Public Libraries. —A Year’s Work, 1925-26. Cily 
Librarian, George A. Stephen, F.L.A. Population, 120,653. 
Income, £4,644. Stock: Lending, 32,568; Branch Library, 
5,252. Additions, 3,061. Issues: Lending, 237,886; Reference, 
44,341; Branch, 46,957; Blind Readers, 151. Borrowers, 
11,09]. 1 Branch. 

On the recommendation of the Libraries Committee, the City Council 
have resolved to take the necessary steps to appropriate two selected sites 
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for Branch Library purposes. The need for further Branches is great and 
urgent as the strain upon the Central Library was in no way diminished by 
the opening of the present Branch some eighteen months ago. Co-operative 
work with local societies is being extended. The Librarian lectured to a 
number of societies during the past year and reading lists have been prepared 
and circulated at exhibitions, lectures and similar functions. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


CoveNTRY Public Libraries.—Readers’ Bulletin, May-June, 1926. 
The first part of a select bibliography on “Africa ’’ is here published. A 
reading list on ‘“‘ Dogs”’ and a list of recent additions are also included. 
During the holiday season special privileges are granted to borrowers for 
taking additional books away with them for a period not exceeding six weeks. 
As a result of recent meetings held in connection with the Libraries a 
** Dramatic Study Club ”’ has been formed. 
Croypon Public Libraries—Fagg, C. C. Psycho-Analysis: A 
Select Reading List. 12 pp. 1926. Price threepence. 

This list is interesting as being the work of an outside specialist who has 
done the work of compilation for the Croydon Libraries. Mr. Fagg is the 
author of a brief work, The Significance of the Freudian Psychology for the 
Evolution Theory, which Freud himself commended as an exposition of his 
discoveries. Psycho-Analysis is a study of which he says: “In no other 
branch of modern literature does the serious student or the general reader 
stand in greater need of guidance.”” This he endeavours to give in this brief 
fully-annotated list, which has a more general use than merely for Croydon 
library readers, for, says Mr. Fagg, “ it is doubtful whether any municipal 
library in the kingdom contains so well selected and so comprehensive a col- 
lection of books on the subject ’’—an opinion which we are not concerned 
to affirm or deny, but which indicates the general scope of the pamphlet. 
FuLHam Public Libraries.—Readers’ Guide to Recent Additions. 

April to June, 1926. 

The additions are carefully classified with explanatory notes appended 
to all except Fiction. The ‘‘ Guide ” also contains a brief note and photograph 
of “‘ Westfield House,” the original Fulham Free Library, which was demol- 
— in 1908 to make way for the present Central Library in the Fulham 

oad. 
GATESHEAD Public Library.—Library Record, Jan.-May, 1926. 

A detailed account of the opening ceremony of the new Central Library 
and the chairman’s speech thereat are given, together with the rules of the 
Libraries and an explanatory note of the Classification scheme. A report of the 
work of the library during the first month at the new building shews that 
over 1,200 books are issued daily for home reading, whilst the Reference depart- 
ment is being equally well used. A large number of new borrowers have 
been registered which goes to prove that the progressive policy of the Library 
Committee is fully justified. 

Kinc’s Lynn Public Library.—Readers’ Quarterly, May, 1926. 

Contains select lists of books on “Ancient and Modern Egypt and the 
Soudan ”’ and “‘ Modern History and Travel,”’ beside the list of additions. 
In aid of the new Juvenile Department a schoolboys’ football! match was 
recently played, which brought in a handsome sum. Another effort for the 
same cause will take the form of a concert to be given by a senior girls’ school. 
MANCHESTER LIBRARIAN.—Journal of the Manchester and District 

Library Fellowship. April, 1926. 

Memories of old comrades and interesting events are recalled by Mr. 
Edmund Ogden, B.A., in his presidential address, which is continued in this 
number of the Journal from last quarter. Notes on the Free Library Move- 
ment in Salford bring to mind the earliest days of public libraries. — 
Norwicu Public Libraries—The Readers’ Guide. April—June, 

1926. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is the subject of the fifth article in a series of “ Writers 
of To-day.” A bibliography with notes and a brief criticism are given. A 
dozen pages of additions are also included in the Guide. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
St. ANDREWs UNIveRsITy Liprary.—Library Manual. Compiled 
by the Librarian. St. Andrews: The University, 1926. 

A detailed account of the actual work of a library is of great value from 
many points of view. The old Bodleian manual will be recollected as a valuable 
document in spite of its emphasis on clock winding, window cleaning and the 
location of dusters. Mr. Bushnell has avoided many of the mistakes of his 

redecessors and has produced a volume which will be useful to his pro- 


lessional brethren. 
GENERAL. 
Lyell (James P. R.) Earty Book ILLUSTRATION IN SPAIN. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 250 reproductions of early woodcuts and 
coloured frontispiece. Demy 4to, buckram, pp. xxvi., 332. 


Grafton and Co., 1926. £4 4s. net. 

The typographical aspect of early printing in Spain has been very 
efficiently dealt with in a series of monographs by Dr. Haebler which enable 
any fifteenth century book to be identified with very little trouble. The biblio- 
graphical side, too, as far as most of the great centres of printing in Spain 
are concerned, is well represented by a number of books describing the issues 
of the various towns. It has, however, been left for Mr. Lyell to deal with the 
artistic side of book production in Spain, and in the work before us he has not 
only given us a treatise on the Spanish illustrated books of the 15th and 16th 
centuries but has reproduced no less than 250 typical specimens which show 
in graphic form the rise, culmination and decline of the art of the woodcutter 
in the peninsula. The story is well told in Mr. Lyell’s book, and we see the 
work of the native artists competing with the imported woodcuts and ulti- 
mately producing a style distinctive in itself, one in which the Spanish Gothic 
type and the Spanish decoration unite to produce a book which becomes a 
triumph of Gothic art. 

The exceptional rarity of Spanish books renders it essential that a work 
of this character should be in all libraries. The students of woodcuts and of 
early printing will find in it a monograph on a subject to which most of the 
ordinary reference books on these subjects devote little space. 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL STATION LIBRARY.—Catalogue of 

the Printed Books on Agriculture published between 1471 and 
1840, with notes on the authors, by Mary S. Astin. Aberdeen : 
University Press, 1926. 8vo, pp. 331. 22 illustrations. Paper 


covers, 10s.; cloth, 12s. 

This extremely interesting special library possesses no less than 1,500 
books and pamphlets on agriculture issued up to the year 1840. The cata- 
logue is divided into two sections, English and foreign, and the catalogue of 
books in each section is arranged under authors with a duplicate arrangement 
in chronological order. Notes on the authors and subjects are supplied, but 
it would have been better had a full Subject Index been provided. It is to 
be hoped that this useful catalogue is the forerunner of a more elaborate work 
in the future. 

Ducros (Louis) FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated from the French by W. de Geijer. Illus. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxvi., 354. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1926. 16s. net. 

The author has attempted to depict the life of the eighteenth century in 
France from a new point of view. He divides it into three ‘ environments,” 
as he calls them. The divisions seem to us slightly arbitrary. They are 
Versailles, Paris and the French Provinces. By these means he attempts 
to give a picture of French Society as a whole. For the Court he has chosen 
as authorities the memoirs of the Duc de Luynes, the Comte de Cheverny, 
and the Duc de Croy, among others. His authorities for the Parisian life 
are Buvat, Marais, Barbier, Mercier, Voltaire, Mme. du Deffand, etc. The 
most difficult section has, of course, been that dealing with the Provinces 
where but scanty details exist, though he has painstakingly made extracts 
from documents in archives and various monographs. The book is divided 
into various main sections of Society such as the Court, the Nobility of the 
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Sword, the Medical Faculty, the Middle Classes and the Masses, In provincial 

life, the Country Gentry, the Army and the Village all have their places. The 

Salons, for so long regarded as an important section of French Society, are 

dismissed in a very few pages. The work gives a sound view of life in France 

at the period previous to the Revolution. 

Munn (Captain Henry Toke) TALES OF THE ESKIMO, BEING IMPRES- 
SIONS OF A STRENUOUS, INDOMITABLE AND CHEERFUL LITTLE 
PEoPLe. With photographs by the author. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
196. W. and R. Chambers, Ltd., 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 

There is always a romantic attraction about the Eskimo race and here 
we have a book, well illustrated with photographs by the author, dealing with 
this Northern race. It is quite an adventure story which reads like a novel. 
Rand (Edward Kennard) Ovip anp His INFLUENCE. Our Debt 

to Greece and Rome Series. Illus. Cloth, pp. xii., 184. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd., 1926. 5s. net. 

A particularly interesting volume in a series which has proved its value. 
In spite of many drawbacks, consequent on character and circumstance, the 
influence of Ovid has survived, and just such a book as this is needed to bring 


this fact out clearly. 
FICTION. 
Hill (Grace Livingston) Arte: Custer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. 
Lippincott Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ariel Custer is one of the sort of attractive heroines with the glint of 
copper in the ripples of her hair and the jade lights in her young eyes. These 
charms lead, naturally, to complications in which a mysterious disappearance 
plays a part, but through courage and perseverance the happiness of four 
people is at length attained. 

Whitlock (Brand) Uproorep. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 334. Appleton 
and Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 


A novel of good standard class which deals with the visit of Americans 
to the European cities. Paris and the Riviera make a striking background 
to a number of divergent characters, for the most part faithful studies of 
Americans as they are when away from their own country. 


THE ANNUAL JOINT MEETING 
OF 
THe North WESTERN BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
THe Nort CENTRAL BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Nortn MipLanp Liprary ASSOCIATION. 

AT LYTHAM-ST. ANNES. May Ist to 3rp, 1926. 

Tue Annual! Joint Meeting of what is familiarly but erroneously 
called the “ Three Northern Branches” took place this year at 
Lytham-St. Annes, and was attended by between 50 and 60 members 
and friends. 

On Saturday, May Ist, Mr. J. Marsden, J.P. (Blackburn) 
gave a most interesting address on “‘ The Librarian as a Director 
of Reading.”” The problems in Librarianship are changing. The 
Librarian is no longer just a custodian of books, he is a 
mediater between the books and the readers, and only as he 
sustained the character of a friend of both does he realize 
the possibilities of the position. A personal, sympathetic note 
should be the note of the Librarian in all Public Libraries. 
Some readers need a little gentle guidance in the paths of know- 
ledge. Where sympathetic human relationship between librarian 
and readers was allowed full play, a great deal could be done by 
arousing interest in and a desire for a first-hand knowledge of the 
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treasures to be found in our Libraries. Reading should provoke 
thought. It was necessary to remember that the majority of readers 
were not students and needed guidance in the right paths. In the 
discussion following it was mentioned that at Stockport, one of the 
assistants had been taught elocution, for the purpose of giving talks 
on books. The value of attendance at meetings of this sort by 
members of library committees was referred to by the chairman. 

Mr. Walton (Derby, President, N.M.L.A.) addressed the 
meeting on “ The Librarian as Reader.” He said that book selec- 
tion was the most important work that a Librarian had to perform. 
Books were the Library. A knowledge of the mechanics of librarian- 
ship was essential and an important part of the work. A librarian 
with a love of and knowledge of books, combined with adequate 
technical training, was likely to be a great librarian. The librarian 
who did not read was a mere purveyor of books. He should know 
a little about everything, and a great deal about something, com- 
bined with the knowledge as to where to look for information. 

In the subsequent discussion the opinion was expressed that 
assistants should qualify as readers of books, and thus be enabled 
to advise readers in their selection. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Mr. T. W. Hand 
(Leeds), President of the North Central Branch. 

Miss Carrie Whitehead (‘‘ Caroline Masters’’), J.P., C.C., 
Rawtenstall, read a paper on “ Books, Buyers and Borrowers.” 
She said that books were wonderful things, with uncanny power. 
They had the strength of all known knowledge, and at the same 
time a sinister influence for evil. She spoke of the pleasure to be 
derived in the possession of one’s own books, of best editions, good 
print. She spoke of the morality of books, and said the tone of a 
town was largely due to the type of literature its people read. 

In the discussion upon this paper several points of interest 
were raised. The value of real literature was emphasised, the 
present day attitude towards books would lead one to suppose 
that most novels are trash, and all non-fiction is literature or at 
any rate worth while. The exact opposite is frequently the case, 
one speaker stating that more trash was published now-a-days 
in non-fiction than in fiction. A well-equipped public library 
increased the sale of books. Much money could be saved if readers 
could be persuaded to take care of books. 

Miss S. F. Fergusson, County Librarian, Worcester, gave an 
address on “A Rural Library—comments and suggestions, wise 
and otherwise.”” She compared the value of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Examination books left out so much! No book told 
one how to deal with the position that arose when three people in a 
village quarrelled as to who should be librarian, or how to deal 
with the leading local resident, whose sympathetic co-operation 
one was told to secure, and who one found added to his income by 
lending out light fiction at 3d. per volume, and who naturally looked 
upon one as an intruder. So little had been done for rural areas 
hitherto in the way of providing intellectual food, and it was a 
matter for surprise how they responded to books. The choice of 
books for these presented some difficulties, the effect of a book, 
both morally and intellectually, depended upon the education of 
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the reader. Miss Fergusson appealed for the co-operation of the 
town libraries. 

Subsequent speakers expressed their delight with Miss 
Fergusson’s address—the subject matter being keenly debated. 

At the Third Session on Monday morning Mr. Walton (President 
N.M.L.A., Derby) occupied the chair. 

Mr. Frank Haigh (Halifax) read a paper, “ The Newspaper 
and the Public Library.” 

Newspapers, like books, differ in value. There was a cheap and 
nasty journalism, and there was also a good journalism. Real 
journalism was one of the chief features of modern life—it catered 
for every phase of thought, it spread trade, it guided policies and 
made politics. In the words of Arnold Bennett, “ The daily news- 
paper is a daily miracle.” The newsroom was the cinderella of the 
public library service, yet it was the one department that was 
frequented probably more than any other. It behoved librarians 
to exercise the same care in the selection of newspapers as of books. 
By means of files, indexes, etc., the value of the information con- 
tained in newspapers could be made available to the general public. 

Mr. J. P. Lamb (Sheffield) gave a paper on “ Some Principles 
of Library Administration.” 

He spoke of the difficulties of a director of a large library 
system in maintaining direct personal touch with the libraries. 
There was a tendency to canonise organization at the expense of 
common sense. There must be a clear understanding of the aims 
to be attained. 

Alderman C. Foulds, Mayor of Nottingham, voiced the thanks 
of the associations for the hospitality and kindly welcome accorded 
to them, including in his remarks the names of the Mayor of Lytham- 
St. Annes, Alderman Holden, and Miss Barrow, the librarian. 
He congratulated the corporation upon their foresight and initiative. 
He was supported in his remarks by Mr.T. Hand and Councillor Snell. 

Cordial thanks were also expressed to the organising secretaries, 
Mr. Singleton, Mr. Green and Miss Pierce. 

On Sunday the members visited Thurnham Hall and Cocker- 
sand Abbey, conveyances being placed at their disposal by the 
Lytham-St. Annes Corporation. Tea was partaken of at Lancaster, 
the arrangements there being in the hands of Mr. Bland, the 
librarian. Delightful weather favoured us on what proved to be 
an exceptionally interesting excursion. K.E. P. 


THE 117tTs MEETING OF THE 
NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
LONG EATON, Marcu 25tu, 1926. 
Some 25 members and friends assembled at the Public Library at 
2.45 p.m. and were received by Councillor S. H. Hickling (Chairman) 
and Mr. A. Hooper (Librarian). After looking round the building 
and noting the improvement affected by the installation of the 
Open-Access method, which had been accomplished without any 
extra financial outlay, the members proceeded to the County 
Secondary School, where they were met and received by Mr. S. 
Clegg, Secretary of the Public Library. 
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The members were formally welcomed by the Chairman. 
Mr. Walton (President) responded and was supported by Mr. 
Surtees (Derby), a past president. 

The usual business meeting then took place. 

This was followed by an pry Bow upon “ The Desirable Book and 
the Library.” The importance of the adolescent stage in life, 
when the emotional and aesthetic feelings are developing. The 
influence and responsibilities of the Libraries is second only to 
that of the Church. The influence of printed matter was wide, 
and perfection should be aimed at. Paper, print, illustrations, 
bindings, etc., should be of the best. Books are an anodyne to 
the troubles of life. Mr. Clegg had arranged an exhibition of books 
which typified what he advocated. 

In the discussion following Mr. Walton said that no one, how- 
ever flippant, can study beauty without a feeling of reverence. 
Mr. Briscoe said that many mistook parsimony for economy, and 
pointed out that whilst the contents of many of our newspapers 
remained as at present, it was somewhat futile to ban books on 
the grounds of morality. 

Mr. A. Smith (Newark) read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Strengthening 
the Library Association.” The subject of the paper was as to the 
desirability of the N.M.L.A. becoming a Branch of the L.A., and 
was read by request of the N.M.L.A. Council, as it was thought 
that the subject was a desirable one upon which members might 
well be given an opportunity of expressing their opinions. 

Miss Jeffs (Nottingham) followed with a paper on the same 
subject entitled “‘ The Assistants’ Point of View.” Owing to lack 
of time it was decided to postpone the discussion until a future 
meeting. 

The President expressed the sympathy of the N.M.L.A. with 
the family of the late J. Potter Briscoe, their appreciation of his 
work in librarianship and as one of the founders of the N.M.L.A., 
and their sorrow in the loss of a dear friend. 

The members were entertained to tea by the kindness of Mr. 
A. Hooper (Librarian) and Mr. Clegg (Secretary) of the Long Eaton 
Public Library, to whom the best thanks of the Association were 
conveyed by the President. Kate E. Pierce, Hon. Sec. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Eprtor, The Library World. 
THE STRIKE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SIR, 

During the period of the recent general strike I know that the 
issues of books for home reading from several Public Libraries were 
abnormal for the time of the year, and that in some cases record 
issues were registered. 

A return of the issues of books from a large number of Public 
Libraries during the strike period would provide data of particular 
interest to all in the Library profession ; and if it is proved that 
increased issues were general, such data would be of value in con- 
nection with library propaganda work, and incidentally of interest 
to students of sociology. 
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Will all Chief Librarians please send to me as soon as possible 
the following statistical information relating to their Lending 
Libraries :— 

1. (2) Number of books issued for the nine days—Tuesday, 

May 4th, to Wednesday, May 12th, 1926, inclusive. 
(6) Number of books issued during the corresponding period 
in 1925. 
(c) Percentage of increase, if any. 
2. If an increased issue was recorded, was such issue 
(a) as high as that for any nine consecutive days during the 
past winter ; 
(6) greater than that for any nine consecutive days during 
the past winter ; 
(c) a record one in the history of the Libraries. 
Yours, etc., 
Geo. A. STEPHEN, 
Central Public Library, Norwich. Chairman, Publicity Committee 
May 3ist, 1926. of the Library Association. 


ag Epitor, The Library World. 
IR, 

In my letter to the April number of The Library World, 
I used expressions regarding this Library which a calmer moment 
has shown me to be merely vulgar. I owe some apology to the 
readers of this paper on that score. The import of my letter, how- 
ever, remains unaltered. I did mot, as Eratosthenes implies in the 
current number, refer to this Library as the “ best on earth.” I 
gave it as a possible sign of hope in the younger generation. I 
have had nothing to do with it personally having spent a very short 
time on the staff. 

Yours, etc., 
J. GERARD O’LEary, 

May 27th, 1926. Bethnal Green Public Library, E.2. 


[Our correspondent’s letter includes a further remark about 
ourselves which is not of general interest, but for which we thank 
him.— Ed., L.W.] 


jog Epitor, The Library World. 
IR, 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company is advertising in its 
usual lavish fashion the forthcoming publication of three new 
volumes of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, edited by Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, and printed on fine India paper. On receipt of the announce- 
ment I wrote to the Company pointing out the need for printing 
copies on thicker paper for public library use. The following is 
taken from its reply :— 

“ The 13th Edition New Volumes will not be available on 
thicker = than the quality of the India paper of the Cambridge 
Issue of the Britannica. We have supplied numberless sets of 
the Britannica printed on that very fine paper to Public Libraries 
all over the country, and it is generally found to be entirely 
durable and satisfactory.” 
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The statement to the effect that public libraries generally have 
found the very fine India paper to be satisfactory is utter nonsense, 
as the Company would find if enquiry were made of those librarians 
who had the misfortune to buy copies printed upon that class of 


per. 

I therefore suggest that each librarian should withhold (or 
cancel) his order for the new volumes until assurance has been given 
that the requirements of libraries will be met by printing on more 
suitable paper 

I may add that the Council of the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association is taking the matter up, but its 
efforts would be helped if individual librarians would do as is 


suggested in this letter. Yours, etc., 
blic Li , Fulham. J. E. WALKER, 
May Si, 198 Borough Librarian. 


The Epitor, The Library World. 
AGE, YOUTH, AND PERSONALITY. 


A REPLY TO THE EpiTor oF “ THE LIBRARY WORLD” AND THE 
GREEK GENTLEMAN. 
Sirs, 

By the time this reaches your office you will probably have 
been deluged with replies to your attack on the efficiency and capa- 
bilities of the younger assistant librarians of to-day. I hope you 
have, for, as you must agree, the tone of your remarks is both 
annoying and provocative. Yet, mingled with this hope is a strong 
feeling of disappointment that one so highly placed in our pro- 
fession is unable to reveal himself to greater advantage to those 
younger than himself, who, according to the editorial remarks, 
are so much in need of advice. 

As far as I can judge, your mood when writing your editorial 
remarks was one of exasperation, tiredness and rather petty anger. 
I do not wish to labour this point, however, as it does not affect 
the main controversy ; but it must be obvious to you, sirs, that 
an indictment of the education, stamina, energy and efficiency of 
young librarians couched in this language loses much of its force. 

Most chief librarians, I feel sure, do not agree with you when 
you deplore the lack of stamina in their assistants. You have only 
to glance down the lists of the last fifty appointments made in 
our profession to see that apart from the county librarians most 
of the selected candidates were remarkably well qualified. Further- 
more, let me state the qualifications of the staff of one London 
library known to me :— 

Three have all the six L.A. Certificates (one of these three, 
in addition to three “‘ Merits,” has also gained the London Matricula- 
tion Certificate) ; one the Inter. B.A. and one Certificate ; one the 
School of Librarianship Diploma with honours and two Certificates; 
two have one Certificate each ; and another has two Certificates 
from the School and one L.A. Certificate. On this staff, therefore, 
out of a total of twelve assistants only four juniors are without 
some Certificate or distinction ; yet the average age of these assis- 
tants is only twenty-five. I have no doubt whatever that a very 
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high percentage of London and provincial libraries could boast 
of similar qualifications. 

Does this appear to the intelligent observer to be the result 
of lack of stamina, of non-attendance at classes, of inability to 
make sacrifices, or of lack of ‘‘ energy for the things that matter ’’ ? 
I respectfully suggest that if you will read the last twelve papers 
contributed to The Library Assistant, that if you will come to 
some of the meetings and take part in the discussions (perhaps 
you may like to read a paper on the lines of the editorial), then 
I think that you will not only change your opinion but will agree 
that much of the energy, ideas, and force of present-day librarian- 
ship comes from the younger assistants. 

In my opinion it is much harder to obtain good appointments 
now than it was before the War, for the simple reason that so 
many assistants are well qualified that the task of selection has 
become increasingly difficult. A recent article in The Library 
Assistant reveals that twenty or thirty years ago it was com- 
paratively easy for a moderately educated young man in his early 
twenties to become a Chief Librarian, after experience which 
would now hardly fit him for the position of Chief Assistant. 
Undoubtedly these forebears of ours have created the technique 
of Librarianship and for that we are very grateful. Do not forget, 
however, that this was the work of a very small handful of “ per- 
sonalities,"’ whose task would have been much easier and their 
achievements much greater if they had been surrounded by more 
assistants of the present-day type. 

You, Eratosthenes, ask ‘‘ Where is the man?” Well, if my 
sense of decorum would allow me to imitate your embarrassing 
candour, I could name at least six assistants known to me who 
appear to have as much personality as any of the gentlemen you 
name. In this connection it is as well to remind oneself that what 
is impudent and rude in a young assistant becomes witty and 
“ characteristic” in a Chief Librarian. In many instances after 
the man has made his position, the position then proceeds to make 
the man. 

In any case a general indictment of the present-day assistant 
is not only unfair but is also productive of so many errors and of 
so much rancour and anger that it defeats its own purpose. It 
would be just as unfair for me to state that, as I have heard of 
numerous cases of Chief Librarians of the older school who have 
been either drunkards, petty pilferers, inefficient muddlers, or 
immoral blackguards, etc., that all of the older librarians were 
inferior to the present-day assistant who appears educated, clean, 
temperate, efficient and gentlemanly. In the face of the facts and 
of ordinary common sense, no man has the right to say such things ; 
and I am sure that when you have recovered from your annoyance 
you will be the first to agree with me, and to join with me in welcom- 
ing and respecting the New Assistant, who, taking full advantage 
of a professional education often denied to his predecessors, is 
endeavouring to carry on the work of making Librarianshipa 
profession fit not only for Chief Librarians but also for assistants. 

I am, Sirs, yours, etc., 
Public Library, Bethnal Green. F. S. Smita. 





